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ABSTRACT 
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FOREWORD AND HISTORY 



A little over ten years ago several people in the Peoria area became interested in offering additional study pro- 
grams for some very bright students who were quite obviously not being sufficiently challenged by the regular 
classroom curriculum. 

This extra work involved the study of German, French, and an intensive literature reading program before and 
after school. It soon became apparent that the extra work was stimulating to these children and did not appear to 
interfere with their regular work. 

At about this same time Father John Sweeney, the then Superintendent of Peoria Diocese Catholic Schools, 
contacted me as a representative of the Allied Foundation to request a grant to defray the expenses of a proposed 
Junior Great Books Program for the Catholic Schools. The participants, he said, would be limited to very bright 
youngsters in the seventh and eighth grade. This suggested plan seemed to fit exactly into our personal experience 
and to offer a real opportunity to reach a great many additional bright students. After the plan was submitted to 
members of the Allied Foundation, a small iocal family foundation, the Peoria Public Schools through its Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Mark V/. Bills, the then President of Bradley University, Dr. Harold Rodes, and Father John Sweeney 
decided to commence a program of Junior Great Books for both the Peoria area Catholic Schools and the Peoria 
Public Schools, with Bradley University as the central control point. Participation was to be based on Stanford- 
Binet I.Q. Tests administered by Bradley University. 

At approximately the same time the members of the Foundation, ^he administrators of the school systems in- 
volved, and the President of Bradley University decided that a general program for gifted children in the Peoria area 
should be undertaken. 

The Foundation authorized a grant to permit teams to visit the existing Gifted Programs in school systems at 
Palo Alto, California; Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Evanston, Illinois; and Glencoe, Illinois; these teams were 
to determine what these programs for the gifted had developed and what we should propose for a program in Peoria. 
The late Carl Placher of the Peoria Public School System was a member of these teams and contributed substantially 
in setting up our program. 

These visits crystalized our thinking. In 196? Dr. Frances Halstrom was employed as coordinator of the Peoria 
Program for Gifted Children. Dr. Halstrom, in addition to her duties as coordinator, became a member of the faculty 
of the College of Education of Bradley University. A program in the spring of 1963 for preparing teachers for such 
a programanda summer school course at Bradley University were instituted under the supervision of the coordinator. 

In the spring of 1963 one hundred third graders were selected by the two school systems after testing by 
Bradley University. That first year fifty public school pupils and fifty Catholic school pupils were admitted into 
special gifted rooms in each school system to commence that fall. 

During the summer session in 1963 the Allied Foundation financed a lecture program at Bradley University. 
Dr. Paul Hanna of Stanford University, Dr. G. Wesley Sowards of Stanford University, Dr. John W. M. Rothney of 
the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Calvin Taylor of the University of Idaho, and Mrs. Natalie Robinson Cole of 
Los Angeles, California, were the highly informative and stimulating lecturers. The public reaction to these lectures 
was so enthusiastic that initial acceptance of the program was assured. 

After one of the lectures, Dr. Paul Hanna suggested that we had the unique opportunity to determine whether 
or not our program here actually produced better results for children of this type than would leaving them in their 
unselected classrooms with children of varying abilities. The idea of a research program testing our experimental 
program was accepted as our responsibility. A research committee was formed to direct, control, and evaluate such 
research. It was headed by Dr. Leo G. Bent, Dean of the College of Education, Bradley University, and had as mem- 
bers, Dr. John W. M. Rothney, Director of the Research and Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students, University 
of Wisconsin; Dr. G., Wesley Sowards, formerly of Stanford University, now Chairman, Department of Elementary 
Education, Florida State University; Dr. Frederick McDonald, formerly Director of the Terman Gifted Child Re- 
search at Stanford University, now Associate Dean of Instruction, School of Education, New York University, and 
myself. Wilber Simmons, Charles Lewis, and Richard Kalus each served as chief research assistant to the committee. 



grade ahead of ^^“de^ed forteWtM *'’* 

The experimental program started in September of 1963. The research program began later that same fall. 
The cooperation of the Rockford Public .Schools and Ro'^i^for'^ "'atholi'' -vo-' . *• • ^ 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



If all children could learn equally well there would have been no reason to conduct the study described 
in this volume. Schools could continue to place children in classes randomly, by first letters of their last names, 
or by administratively convenient procedures, and assume that the pupils’ needs would be met. But children do 
vary in learning competency. In all schools there are readily identifiable youngsters who vary significant!) from 
the usual in the rate and quality of learning; and their random placement in classes must mean that many would be 
offered unequal opportunities for growth and development. Slow learners would be expected to reach levels which 
they could not possibly attain, and would, therefore, be deprived of the opportunity to achieve that which they 
might have accomplished if the pace had been more suitable. And the faster learners would not be encouraged 
to v/ork at the higher levels of which they are capable. 

Three school procedures, all with minor modifications, have been commonly employed to provide for the 
needs of children in the latter category. They may be described in general terms as: acceleration, in which the 
child moves through a school program in fewer than the usual number of years; individualized enrichment, a 
procedure whereby the student remains in a regular classroom for the usual length of time but is encouraged to 
work at higher levels, in greater depth, or in more breadth than the other children; grouping, in which children 
who show superior promise are placed in special classes composed of contemporaries who show similar promise. 
The study reported in this volum* was not concerned with the first of the three options. Both the second and third 
procedures are represented, hov/ever, since the study was designed to determine if any significant differences 
appeared in the growth and development of fast learners (referred to throughout this volume as gifted children) 
who were grouped, and similar subjects named hereafter the comparison group, who were placed in regular classes 
(and presumably given some enrichment) during their period of attendance in the middle and upper grades of 
public and Catholic schools in two mid-western cities. 

Insofar as it is ever possible to do so in studies in which human beings are the subjects, an attempt was made 
to use scientific methods. In many ways, however, it is impossible to apply them in the way it is done in the physi- 
cal and biological sciences. The fact that children are in school only one-fifth or less of their waking hours means 
that many factors other than school experiences may influence their behavior, and the experimenter cannot main- 
tain the controls that the scientist employs. In the use of a comparison group (ungrouped gifted children), it was 
necessary to make the assumption that out-of-school experiences would be similar for all of the subjects, — a hazard- 
ous assumption in view of what is known about differences in behavior of free persons in a free society, It was 
essential that data obtained by reports of parents, teachers, and the pupils themselves be employed; and since they 
involve attitudes and personal values, there must always be some doubts about the validity of such reports. Since 
there are no adequate instruments for the measurement of higher learning processes of elementary school children, 
the measurements of mental performances could not be as sharp as a pure scientist would demand. The use of the 
comparison group procedure implied that reasonably similar pupils would appear in the grouped and ungrouped 
classes, and strenuous efforts were made to insure such reasonable similarity. No one could be absolutely sure, 
however, that the children in the groups were similar in any respect other than in the limited number of measure- 
ments that were employed in their identification. They were alike in Stanford Binet scores, sex, and socio-economic 
status of their families, but whether they were alike in numerous other characteristics there was simply no way of 
knowing. When such matters as the above are considered, there is good reason to suggest that the study reported in 
this volume is not a truly scientific study in the sense that the physical and biological scientists use that term. The 
investigators, fully aware of the limitations of their study, must make them known to their readers. They can only 
present their findings, state their conclusions, draw their implications, and encourage the reader to decide whether 
the judgments are warranted. This procedure is the one that has been followed in this volume. There is no absolutely 
conclusive evidence in this report that grouping of gifted children results in generally better performance in all areas 
than does the practice of retaining them in regular classes. There is presentation of evidence and interpretation of 
it to the effect that it is a productive procedure. The reader is invited to examine the evidence and to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Regardless, however, of the reader’s interpretation of the evidence presented, he must find, in the design and 
the procedures employed, great concern for the fullest development of the pupils in the study and for all gifted 
children. Basic to the study was the belief that the children themselves, and society ultimately, would suffer irrep- 
arable loss if the talents displayed by the gifted children were not fully employed and new potentials were not 
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developed. It seems likely that gifted persons are likely to have a richer and more satisfying life as children and as 
adults if they can be helped to make best use of their talents, and it seems certain that no society can flourish, 
perhaps not even survive, unless its brain power can be fully developed. 

Much of the argument for special efforts on behalf of the gifted has been based upon their potential contrib- 
ution to society. It is often said that these are the persons who will write our great poetry, prose, and music; make 
our important scientific discoveries; paint our remarkable pictures; lead us in the solving of domestic crises; lead in 
the development of industrial enterprise; and perhaps even find a way by which nations can settle theii disputes 
without going to war. The history of societies suggests that, except in the last category, such contributions have 
been made by gifted persons whose giftedness must have been recognized when they were children. At the same 
time it seems likely that they, and many others not identified and given special consideration, might have accom- 
plished more if they had been recognized earlier and educated more effectively. The rewards to society appear to 
be so priceless that it seems inconceivable that miserly cost accounting has been such a deterrent to the develop- 
ment of effective programs for the gifted. No society can afford to place such programs low on its list of priorities. 

But whether or not one accepts the argument that society is likely to benefit from special offerings for gifted 
children one cannot escape consideration of their impact on persons. It has been argued that special attention to 
gifted students will result in unfortunate personal characteristics such as rejection of the child by his peers, tend- 
encies toward the development of braggadocio, lack of concern for others, emotional maladjustments, and a gen- 
erally unwholesome growth in personality. There is no incontrovertible evidence that the possibility of great ser- 
vice to society needs to be obtained at the expense of unfortunate personal development, but despite that fact, the 
belief that the children will suffer in personal development has retarded the growth of special programs for the 
gifted. 

Still another factor that has influenced the placing of low priorities on such programs has been the belief that 
special provisions for the handicapped should take precedence over those for any other group. Never at any time in 
the study reported in this volume has it been suggested that the special offerings for the gifted would require neg- 
lect of the handicapped. In a country as bountiful as the United States, all the children — the handicapped, normals, 
underprivileged, and the disadvantaged — can be offered the kinds of programs from which they seem most likely to 
profit. Basic to the investigators and supporters of this study was the belief that provision for the gifted would not 
require any lessening of efforts to provide adequately for those children who were not so classified. But, basic too, 
was the belief that society and the individuals concerned might profit more, in proportion to the efforts expended, 
from making special provisions for the gifted. 



CASE STUDIES 

Much statistical evidence about the outcomes of this study is presented in later chapters. The figures produce 
important generalizations, but in the process of generalization, the individuals get lost in the mass of data. In order 
to prevent that loss the investigators present the following four case studies. Teachers in the program were asked lo 
submit names of pupi’s who fitted into the following categories: 

(a) Bob, a successful leader. 

(b) Bertha, a superior performer. 

(c) Jane, a student who scored very high on an 

intelligence test (I.Q. of 166) 

(d) John, a boy v/ith many interests. 

The investigators selected one student from the list in each of the categories listed above as a subject for a case 
study. All the cumulative records of each of these pupils were studied intensively before the cases were written and 
attempts were made to weave from the many parts a comprehensive picture of the pupil. It is hoped that the pres- 
entation of the case studies to the reader before he begins to study the evidence about the development of the child- 
ren in each of the separate categories will emphasize both the breadth and longitudinal nature of the data and the 
fact that the study was concerned about the development of persons. 



CASE STUDY 



BOB 



Reports by teachers and parents throughout the four years in which Bob was in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades of the gifted program, leaves no doubt that he was a leader in the classroom, on the playground, and 
in his neighborhood. Some of the reports suggest that he was “bossy,” others that he was a “natural leader,” a 
“great organizer,” and one who could get along with others, “as long as he can give the orders.” Before entering the 
program he was said to be intolerant of others’ mistakes, and during his first months as a fourth grader in the program 
he still resented the procedure of giving all pupils their turn at an activity because he said they were “too dumb.” 
When the principal discussed the matter with him, he became aware of the other pupils capabilities and worked so 
well from that time on he was described as the best leader among his 50 classmates. He became an effective student 
representative to the student council and contributed m.uch to his classes. 



Bob liked the gifted program classes. He enjoyed the challenge so much that he became an enthusiastic part- 
icipator in, and volunteer for, many class activities. He brought materials and books to school. He went beyond the 
minimum assignments to the extent that one teacher said that if she asked Bob for ten of anything, he always came 
up with more. It had been reported that before he came into the gifted program he had been a trouble-maker,esp- 
ecially when the work was repetitive. While he was in it, however, teachers used words such as “eager,” “responsive,” 
mature, a good reasoner, and a conscientious student” to describe him. Although some of his marks were 
reduced by too hasty work, impatience with busy work, and (in the earlier years) inadequate checking of his work, 
he ’"eceived twenty-five A grades and eighteen B grades in academic work over the four year period. This record 
kepi him on the honor roll even in highly competitive classes. He did extra reading, carried on a special project with 
white mice, collected stamps, and contributed many suggestions to his classes. His skill in writing is revealed in the 
following unedited essay written when he was in the seventh grade. 



LIFE IN THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 



Life in the 21st century will be run mostly by machines. The houses of the age will pro- 
bably be made of glass, with modern sliding furniture. The kitchen will be run by machines trig- 
gered by buttons. A robot will be your maid instead of a person. Your beds will be a circular 
object set in the floor. In the morning you push a button, the bed goes down, and your clothes 
come up. 

Jobs will be much easier. The worker will only have to program computers or push but- 
tons, or think . Teaching will be run by a television screen with a supervisor in the room. 

People will travel either in little jet cars sliding on a track or by flying. Flying will be con- 
trolled by computers and the planes will be piloted by robot computers. 

Their clothes will be made of a synthetic which is comfortable and looks nice but is really 
a plastic which resists all precipitation. 

People will have to get plenty of exercise to compensate for the lack of energy needed in 
their work. They will probably have a gym in each house full of exercising materials. One will 
probably be track moving around in circles. You just have to push a button, hop on and run, 
but never go more than a yard. Television will still be here, but even more so. Instead of only 

one in the house, they’ll be in every room! Other forms of recreation such as football, basket- 
ball, etc., will probably exist in the same forms. 

People of that age will be eating synthetic foods which taste good and have enougli vitamins 
for a whole day and then some. 



Bob worked diligently on tests and performed at a very high level. On general mental tests he scored in 
upper two percent of children of his age and above the ninetieth percentile in twenty-one of the twenty-two sub- 
sections of the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress which he took over the four-year period. Fifteen of his 
scores on the tests were in the upper five percent of those made by students of his grade level nationally. Other 
test scores placed him well beyond the Peoria averages for his grade. He scored near the average for the students 
in the gifted program on tests in German, and well above it in economics. His keen interest in science and math- 
matios was indicated by test scores usually in the top one or two percent of students of his grade. When he spoke of 
the future, he said he wanted to be a college science teacher or a chemical engineer. 

Bob was described as well-liked for both his physical and academic achievements. He was said to be better 
at sports than children two years older. He did competitive swimming, played football and basketball with enthiis- 



iasm, read about sports in the newspapers after a quick glance at the front page, watched sport events on TV, and 
went with his parents to college basketball games. Big for his age, with minor colds as his only health problem, he 
gave his hundred percent to any sport activity and wanted all his friends to give as much. 

Bob made friends easily and his transfer to the gifted program brought no problems in adjustment. When 
asked to list his friends in the fifth grade, he named twelve, two of whom were in his gifted class. When he was in 
the fifth and sixth grades, he listed twenty-six and nineteen friends respectively including several in his class. At 
times during the early years his disruptive tendency to speak out so much without giving others a chance was very 
disturbing to the other children, but later reports suggests that he improved in this respect as he matured in the pro- 
gram, most of his friends were neighborhood boys and girls. After his transfer to the special class, his friendships in- 
creased both at school and at home. 

Bob’s parents were both college graduates who were concerned about the progress of their four children. 
Although the father’s professional work required him to be absent from the home frequently and the mother’s part- 
time employment required some time away from the family, it appears that they tried to carry on many activities 
with the children. The family took trips together, attended sports events, and provided specie opportunities such 
as art lessons for Bob. The parents generally showed considerable concern for the welfare of the children and their 
comments about Bob, obtained separately from mother and father, suggested that they had observed him well. 
They attributed his “bossiness” in school to the tendency of his two brothers, four and three years older, to give 
him a “hard time” at home. They described his love of competition, his quick comprehension, his “early and good 
physical coordination,” his love of being with others, his outgoing nature, his many friends at school and in the 
neighborhood, his complete concentration in games, and his effectiveness in doing the few chores he was required to 
do at home. They thought that he would certainly go to college after which they hoped he would become a highly 
respected contributor to society as a politician or a teacher. They were both .pleased with the ^fted program. 

The four year picture of Bob’s development suggests that he has profited significantly from participation 
in the gifted program. Tests and marks indicate that in his acquisition of knowledge he has advanced far beyond 
most pupils of his age. In addition he has achieved considerable skill in the use of a foreign language. A strong des- 
ire to learn has been amplified, leadership potential has developed, and the pleasure of working and playing with 
classmates and other friends has increased. Next steps in his development toward what appears to be a promising 
future will be watched with interest. 



CASE STUDY 
BERTHA 

When Bertha was recommended for participation in the Gifted Child Program, she was described by her 
teacher as socially confident, wholesome, eager, and as one who had a very good memory. Testing for admission to 
the Program resulted in an individual intelligence test score that placed her in the upper three percent of children her 
age. Her four-year record in the Program suggests that the selection was a fortunate one. 

Bertha loves to learn. She said that the biggest event of her life was the transfer to the Program where she 
could learn more. She read Macbeth while a fourth grader and said it helped her in her hobby of collecting “big 
words.” She taught her younger brother to read so that he too was said to be reading fourth grade books while he 
was a first grader. She read the newspaper regularly and described the front page as “most exciting.” As time went 
on, her parents said that she read fewer library books so that she would have more time for her projects and the 
homework she liked to do. Initially, she had some difficulties with spelling, but she worked hard on overcoming 
her problems and showed much improvement over the years. On sixteen sub-tests of the Sequential Tests of Educ- 
ational Progress taken over the past four years, only one was below the ninetieth percentile, twelve were above the 
ninety-fifth; and in five of them she scored in the top one percent of students her age. She was much more inter- 
ested in verbal than in quantitative areas, but could achieve at very high levels in both. She was three years ahead of 
the Peoria norms for her grade on local achievement tests given to all Peoria pupils. All of her marks in all subjects 
were at the A level. She was said to be excellent in creative writing. 

Bertha’s superior school achievements were not attained at the expense of social adjustment. It was rep- 
orted that in her early school years there had been some difficulties in getting along with classmates, and the word 
“snob” had been used in describing her. Her seventh grade teachers said that she had developed from that stage to 
one of considerable humility in self-description. Some teachers said that the boys called her a “Good Joe” even 
though she frequently beat them on tests, that she made friends easily, that she was well liked, and that she had no 



adjustment problems. She was chosen as a friend by ten classmates when she was a sixth grader and was elected 
president of her class twice and vice-president and patrol captain. Her seventh grade teachers reported that she was 
becoming increasingly “social-minded.” She was getting more concerned about her appearance and about going to 
parties. She said her friends would describe her as fun-loving and understanding. 

Outside of school Bertha was a busy girl. She made collections of butterflies, stamps, coins, rocks, shells, 
and books. She was a swimmer on a country club team and played golf at every opportunity. She took lessons in 
dancing, piano, and swimming, joined the Girl Scouts, went on several trips with her family and indicated that she 
never lacked activities. “I can always think of screwy things to do.” 

Bertha’s energ>' and activities did not always please her mother, who indicated in a parent-teacher con- 
ference- that she thought that Bertha took her work too seriously. In reporting on their aims for their daughter, 
her parents listed as top priorities good judgment, imagination, being considerate of the opinion of others, choosing 
frien^ who have a sense of humor, and learning not to take life too seriously. There is no mention of this too ser- 
ious side of Bertha in teachers’ reports, and it does not seem characteristic of her behavior at school. Whether Bertha 
acted quite differently at home than she did at school or whether the parents used different standards of appraisal 
in this matter cannot be established at this time. 

All the evidence collected at school and by university investigators sugges, that Bertha was a leader. It 
was indicated that her enthusiasm carried her over any obstacle. One teacher said, “At times when her ideas are 
thwarted by other pupils, she becomes a little moody until sh'; accepts her fate.” She was said to have great organ- 
izational ability, that she could keep ‘rambling” students on the topic under discussion, and was “outstandingly 
creative” in her leadership. She could be depended upon to encourage others to work with her in getting a job done. 

It appears that Bertha s potentialities are best realized when she has to meet the challenges presented by 
qthers who have many talents. It seems that she is concerned about the welfare of those with lesser possibilities, 
and that concern will probably be exhibited in her work as an organizer and leader. If she is challenged as well in 
her future school work as she has been during the past four years, significant contributions seem likely. 

CASE STUDY 
JANE 

Jane was a very bright and very able child. She was a highly self-directed, self-disciplined pupil, seen by 
her teachers as applying herself well to any task. Very early she was seen by her parents as doing most things easily 
and well. This ability was quickly recognized by the school she first attended, and after about two months in the 
first grade, she was accelerated into the second. The promotion seems not be have handicapped her in any way, 
and though a year younger than her peers, she has been liked by her peers and has achieved exceptionally well in 
school. She was readily identified as a candidate for the special class program for academically able students, and 
has earned a place on the school Honor Roll for the quality of her accomplishments in it. She wants to go to col- 
lege and should do a fine job at that level as well. Along with her high intelligence she was quite concerned about 
the equality of persons too. She was an outgoing child, made friends easily with both boys and girls, and enjoyed a 
high level of social acceptance by her classmates. Expressions of this social adjustment are her past elections as class 
secretary and class president. Teachers and classmates alike saw her as a delight to have in a class and as a consist- 
ently interesting contributor to most anything in which they were involved. 



Away from school, Jane was a member of a closely knit family group that was pleased with her school 
achievements and warmly supportive of her efforts. She was an avid reader and was usually found with a book when 
she had nothing else she had to do. Still she found time to collect rocks, to take pictures and mount them, and to 
sew arid knit in some of her free time. She also found time to study piano and to be active in the Indian Princesses 
and Girl Scouts organizations. There were so many things she would have liked to do that her parents had to guard 
her against her tendencies to be a “night person.” For in addition to the above there was still her desire to read the 
newspaper daily, to keep herself informed, and to watch some T.V., especially shows about animals. Her family 
expected her to do a share of the usual household chores which a girl her age would be expected to assume. 

.she enjoyed her family, though admittedly she grew weary of her little brother occasionally. Still, going to 
the park, playing croquet, and swimming with her family, loomed high on the list of things Jane like to do. 



Perhaps most fortunately of all, Jane liked and readily accepted herself as she was. She realized that she 
was an able child. She wanted to do well; she was chagrined when she did not and tried the harder for it. Given a 
chance to talk about her attitude, Jane said there was just nothing she would try to change about herself. 

CASE STUDY 
JOHN 

John was a bright, demanding child. As one of his teachers put it, he was “a paradox of deliglitful and ex- 
asperating capacities.” He was a highly verbal youngster who wrote well, but told stories better. He read a very 
great deal so that he had a vast background to draw on for his “story-telling” endeavors. His teachers saw him as a 
very fine pupil who completed his assignments well. His priority interests were in science, ancient history, and myth- 
ology. The science interest spilled over into out-of-school collections of minerals and fossils. John said he would 
like to pursue his interest in mineralogy in college. 

His potential manifeUed itself early to his family, and his inquiring mind caused him to keep after his par- 
ents to read to him constantly. Over the years he developed a great deal of confidence in his ability, and he did not 
back down easily and readily from positions he took. His teachers described him from time to time as aggressive, 
strong-willed, and not tolerant of the ideas of others. In fact, his personal confidence in his ability made him much 
at ease with his teachers and an unhesitating corrector of them when he thought they were wrong. 

His social position in his peer group was better than one might expect from the description given above. 
His tendency to seek r ;t only his intellectual equals narrowed his friendship circle to some extent. His tendency to 
take leadership roles jO readily resulted at times in his classmates choosing others to lead them as a way of curbing 
his activity. Still his general social acceptance in the group was high. 

John’s family was pleased with his work in school and came to realize that he was a much more able child 
than his older siblings. They felt that his interests in school had increased as a result of his participation in the spec- 
ial class program. They hoped that he would go on to college, something neither his mother or father did. 

Tlie case studies presented above were designed to offer a portrayal of the kinds of pupils who were placed 
in special classes for the gifted during the period of the experiment. In the following chapter the school setting of 
the gifted classes and the methods of selecting pupils for the program and comparisons (ungrouped) are described. 
A composite picture of a typical fourth grade pupil entering the program as revealed by tests scores, reports of ob- 
servations by parents and by the pupils themselves, completes the chapter. 



CHAPTER 11 



THE SCHOOLS 



As will be discussed later in the chapter, comparison groups were selected from the schools of Rockford, Illinois. 
In order to present a picture of Peoria and Rockford and their school systems, the following data are significant: 



Population 

Area 

Valuation 
Public Schools 
Pupils 

Catholic Schools 
Pupils 



Peoria 

139,000 
39 sq. miles 
$650,000,000 
54 

27,125 

12 

6,356 



Rockford 

134,000 
32 sq. miles 
$670,000,000 
53 

26,817 

13 

6,985 



Both cities are industrial communities and each is the center of a large trading area. Each community has an 
institution of higher learning, Rockford, a four year liberal arts college (Rocktord College), and Peoria a university 
with a graduate program leading to the master’s degree (Bradley University). 



SELECTION OF PUPILS FOR THE GIFTED PROGRAM 



The identification of pupils eligible for enrollment in the Gifted Child Program was accomplished as follows: 

Step 1. Third grade classroom teachers in both the public and Catholic schools were asked to nominate 

pupils in their classes who they felt gave evidence of being academically talented. In so doing, 
they examined: 

a. Otis-Alpha group intelligence test scores. 

b. Stanford Achievement test scores in reading. 

c. Grades earned in the first semester of third grade. 

In addition to the above items, the teachers were expected to use individual judgment. To aid 
the teachers in these evaluations, and as further auxiliary data, an unpublished check list for 
identifying the characteristics of gifted children was used. 

Step 2. "^e records of pupils nominated by their teachers were checked by the building principal to insure 

that nominees had: 

a. An Otis score of at least 130. 

b. A reading score advanced by at least two grade levels. 

c. Grades of A and B in their third grade work. 

The principals’ judgments of the pupils were added to the classroom teacher’s judgments of the 
children’s abilities and anticipated success in the gifted program. 

Step 3. Lists of nominees were sent from each public elementary school to the Director of Elementary 
Education in Peoria and from each Catholic elementary school to the Office of the Superintendent 
of the Catholic schools. They were then transmitted to the Gifted Child Program Office, College 
of Education, Bradley University, for review and action. 

Step 4. Parents of nominees were contacted and asked to permit administration of the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Test to their children. This testing took place in the early spring at the Bradley 
• University’s Educational Diagnostic Center or at the schools. 
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Step 5. The parents of all children were notified of the eligibility of their child for the program. Parents of 
pupils who achieved a score of 130 or higher on the Slanford-Binet test were invited to enroll 
their child in the special program. Some children whose test scores were somewhat below 130, 
but whose records in school were exceptionally strong, were given provisional admission. Others 
were informed that their children had not met the entrance criteria for the program. 

Althou^the above procedures were used each year for five consecutive years to start new fourth grade classes, 
this report is developed on the basis of data derived from two class groups, namely, the fourth grades formed in the 
autumn of 1964-65 and of 1965-66. This procedure made_.it possible to report on the progress of children while 
they were in grades 4 to 8. Tables 2.1 through 2.4 show the number of children nominated for testing and the 
results of the testing done at that time. 



TABLE 2. 1 * PUBLIC SCHOOL THl PJ3 GRADE PUPILS NOMINATED FOR 

STANFORD-BINET TESTING 
Spring 1 964 



Classification 


Number of 

pupils 

nominated 


Percent of 
all third 
graders 


Number 

meeting 

criteria 


Number 

accepted 


Percent of 
all tested 


Boys 


37 


4.9 


30 


25 


65.6 


Girls 


48 


6.9 


34 


20 


41.7 


Total 


85 


5.9 


64 


45 


52.9 



* Throughout this volume the first number indicates the chapter number and the second indicates the order of the 
appearance of the table in the chapter. 



TABLE 2.2 CATHOLIC SCHOOL THIRD GRADE PUPILS NOMINATED FOR 

STANFORD-BINET TESTING 
Spring 1964 



Classification Number of Percent of Number Number Percent of 

pupils all third meeting accepted all tested 

nominated graders criteria 



Boys 59 13.5 32 30 50.8 

Girls 51 10.0 13 13 25.5 

Total 110 11.8 45 43 39.1 



TABLE 2.3 PUBLIC SCHOOL THIRD GRADE PUPILS NOM INATED FOR 

STANFORD-BINET TESTING 
Spring 1965 



Classification Number of Percent of Number Number Percent of 

pupils ail third meeting accepted all tested 

nominated graders criteria 

Boys 66 6.3 30 27 40.9 

Girls 68 7.8 35 29 42.6 

Total 1.34 7.1 65 56 41.8 




TABLE 2.4 CATHOLIC SCHOOL THIRD GRADE PUPILS NOMINATED FOR 

STANFORD-BINET TESTING 
Spring 1965 



Classification Number of Percent of Number Number Percent of 

pupils all third meeting accepted all tested 

nominated graders criteria 

Boys 34 6.3 23 22 64.7 

Girls 39 8.8 21 19 48.7 

Total 73 7.4 44 41 56.1 



The data in Tables 2.5 through 2.9 show the I.Q., reading, and grade distribution scores for the total group of 
public and Catholic school pupils accepted in the program for 1964-65 and 1965-66. 



TABLE 2.5 MARKS OF PROGRAM PUPILS IN THIRD GRADE 

Class of 1964-65 



GRADES 


A 


B 


Percent of each grade 
C A 


B 


C 


Subjects 














Reading 


84% 


16% 


0% 


76% 


24% 


0% 


Writing 


31 


56 


13 


24 


57 


19 


Spelling 


81 


16 


3 


90 


5 


5 


En^ish 


53 


47 


0 


62 


33 


5 


Math 


50 


50 


0 


67 


33 


0 


Social Studies* .... 


62 


38 


0 


0 


100 


0 


Science 


69 


31 


0 


48 


52 


0 


Conduct 


60 


34 


6 


0 


0 


0 


Effort 


59 


41 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Religion 


0 


0 


0 


76 


19 


5 


Phonics 


0 


0 


0 


50 


50 


0 


Music 


0 


0 


0 


24 


52 


24 


Art 


0 


0 


0 


15 


70 


15 


% of Total 


60% 


37% 


3% 


53% 


40% 


7% 



* Some schools did not give a grade in social studies 
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TABLE 2.6 


MARKS OF PROGRAM PUPILS IN THIRD GRADE 
Class of 1965-66 




GRADES 


A 


B 


Percent of each grade 
C A 


B 


C 


Subjects 














Reading 


. . 74% 


26% 


0% 


59% 


41% 


0% 


Writing 


. . 36 


41 


23 


28 


48 


24 


Spelling 


. . 82 


18 


0 


97 


3 


0 


English 


. . 80 


20 


0 


69 


28 


3 


Math 


. . 53 


43 


4 


55 


38 


7 


Social Studies* . . 


. . 66 


15 


19 


100 


0 


0 


Science 


. . 68 


30 


2 


21 


58 


21 


Conduct 


. . 38 


62 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Effort 


. . 68 


32 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Religion .... 


. . 0 


0 


0 


48 


42 


10 


Phonics 


. . 0 


0 


0 


67 


33 


0 


Music 


. . 0 


0 


0 


26 


53 


21 


Art 


. . 0 


0 


0 


11 


61 


28 


% of Total 


. . 63% 


31% 


6% 


46% 


41% 


13% 


* Some schools did not ^ve a grade in social studies. 



TABLE 2.7 METROPOLITAN READING ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 


Percentile Scores 
Class of: 


Public 

1964-65 


1965-66 


Catholic 

1964-65 


1965-66 


95-99 


... 18 


26 


18 


20 


90-94 


... 6 


3 


6 


3 


85-89 


... 2 


1 


4 


0 


80-84 


... 2 


1 


1 


0 


75-79 


... 1 


0 


0 


0 


70-74 


... 3 


0 


0 


0 


65-69 


... 0 


1 


0 


0 


60-64 


... i 


0 


1 


0 


55- 59 


... 1 


0 


0 


0 


50-54 


... 0 


0 


0 


0 


45-49 


... 0 


1 


0 


0 


40-44 


... 0 


1 


0 


0 


No test scores available . 


. . . 5 


13 


2 


9 


Total 


... 39 


47 


32 


32 




